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matter alone requires consideration in this place, namely,
the effect upon the form and arrangement of parliamentary
work produced by the extension of parliamentary powers.
The changes that took place flowed from the fact that
Petition could no longer keep pace with the increase in
political and legislative efficiency of the House of Commons.
It is true that Petition as a method of originating pro-
ceedings was elastic enough to cover the whole range of
the legislative operations of the Commons ; the documen-
tary material as to the Estates parliaments, which has been
so amply preserved for us in the Rolls of Parliament, proves
that practically all the general legislation of this period
depended on petitions. Further, it is clear that Petition
could be made available for raising any possible grievance
of the subject; complaints of denial of right could be
lodged, dispensations or permissions to take legal action not
authorised by common law could be prayed for or requests
made for grants of local, special or individual rights. So
great was the mass of individual petitions from the time
of Edward III onwards, that the House of Lords, by one
of its first procedure regulations, created special machi-
nery for their classification. Before Parliament met, the
King and his Council appointed officers called " Receivers
and Triers of Petitions" ; the former were at first officials
of the Chancery (Masters in Chancery), who in early days
ordinarily served as messengers between the two Houses,
and, of course, were not members of the House of Lords ;

There is no support elsewhere for what is stated in this work at some
length about the clerks, or for the emphatic assertion of their inde-
pendence of the judges and immediate subordination to king and
parliament; this is, moreover, opposed to the long-continued insignifi-
cance of the position of these officials. The statements included under the
head DC ^quinque clericis (Hardy's edition, p. 17), assigning a special
clerk to each of the five Estates of Parliament, are not confirmed by any
other authority. Their special duty is stated to be that of taking down
questions and answers for each of the separate Estates, and in addition
they were to assist the two chief clerks. It is quite possible that a pro-
cedure, such as described in the Modus, may have been tried in the
earliest parliaments of the fourteenth century, before Edward I's idea of
summoning each Estate as a separate body received its final modification
upon the consolidation of the two houses and the retirement of the minor
clergy.